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With which is incorporated "THE MUSICAL BEVIEW." 
JANUARY 1st, 1853. 



MOZART'S MASSES. 

Nos. V., VI., VII. 
Contributed by E. Homes. 

The volume of Masses from which we com- 
puted the extent of Mozart's compositions of this 
kind has misled us. It ended with the 15th; 
but we have since found that Mr. Novello pub- 
lished three others, including a short Requiem in 
D minor, which with the six unpublished ones 
catalogued by Andre, increases the number to 
twenty-four. Mr. Phillipeau, a Dutch merchant 
formerly settled in London, who was an amateur 
of the best music, and an excellent performer on 
the violin, communicated the scores of these 
works to Mr. Novello, from the library of the 
chapel of Moses and Aaron, at Amsterdam. 
Mozart made a great impression in Holland, as a 
child ; throughout his days, the Dutch were in 
communication with him, and they would have 
helped to re-establish his fortune, if life could 
have been spared to him a little longer. 

It would be difficult to account for the diversity 
of the scores of Mozart's Litanies, Offertories, 
Masses, &c, produced in the Composer's youth 
at Salzburg, — some so full and luxuriantly in- 
strumented, others so bare, — except on the sup- 
position that he was invited to compose for many 
musical establishments besides those of his native 
city. Impressed with the necessity of obtaining 
a rapid pen to seize at once the evanescent ideas 
which present themselves to the composer, he 
wrote assiduously, but never for the mere prac- 
tice of writing — never without the object of per- 
formance. He feared not to leave that which 
' dying he might wish to blot' or burn, and did 
not erect his genius on the piles of waste paper 
which ordinary beings must fill as mere academic 
exercises, before they can with credit write them- 
selves composer. Hence the additions to his un- 
known but genuine works disclosed of late ; and 
the field of novelty is still richer than is generally 
imagined. 

Of Litanies, Motets, Offertories, and other ec- 
clesiastical works unpublished and almost un- 
known in England, differing in style, and often 
more elaborately finished than the Masses, the 
number is considerable, and the various treat- 
ment of each affords a fair guess at its origin. 
The Masses written officially for Salzburg are 
known by a symphonic and orchestral style, and 
a dramatic expression of the text, which seem to 
have originated with the Composer. With re- 
gard to the deficiency in wind instruments, and 



the want of violas, the scores have a general 
agreement — they shew the poverty of the band, 
and the limited resources from which Mozart was 
compelled to make his music. The Masses pro- 
duced for Italy, and for places in which Italian 
taste prevailed, are more regular, scientific, and 
contrapuntal in their form, with little prominence 
for the instruments, but great art in the arrange- 
ment of the voices. Mozart himself delighted 
in this exercise, as he did in every thing which 
transformed him — made him, as it were, strange 
to himself, and so enlarged the general scope of 
his art. Italy had not lost her old supremacy 
in his day ; and in spite of all the Germans 
have since done, we must not forget her great 
Neapolitan and Roman School as having first 
pointed the way to ecclesiastical and choral 
grandeur. 

The Kyrie for five soprani, written in different 
canons, which is in Andre's collection, is a curious 
exercise of Mozart's pen. No one at present 
living ever heard a note of it, and probably the 
last echoes of its sound died away within some 
convent of nuns. The Miserere in A minor, for 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass, written at Bologna in his 
14th year, in Palestrina's manner, proved to the 
Padre Martini his perfect acquaintance with the 
ancient Italian style in its severity. Another very 
fine work of this kind was produced by him some 
years later for the Elector of Bavaria, in which, 
though he preserved the antique style, the inven- 
tion and the thoughts are wholly new. We have 
seen a published score of this Miserere. The 
interest found in the perusal of the catalogue of 
Mozart's works is excited by nothing more 
strongly than by its attestation of the constant 
effort which he made to change his pen. Amidst 
the quantity of his work this was the recreation of 
his mind, and it made him early acquainted with 
the extent and character of his powers. 

The same year in which he composed his 
second and fourth Masses (1776) he produced his 
Litany in E flat, for four voices and a complete 
orchestra, including first and second violas, which 
please the eye in the score as much as they must 
have pleased the ear in performance. This work 
contains majestic choruses of a style differing 
from anything we ever yet heard of the author. 
What occasion of ecclesiastical solemnity occurred 
at Salzburg in the spring of the year to give him 
this golden opportunity we cannot now tell. In 
this work we first find obligato wind instrument 
parts — a concerted flute and oboe with the voice 
in the Agnus Dei. Fetis, the historian, referring 
to Idomeneo, ascribes the invention of this kind 
of music to Mozart. To these novelties we may 
certainly add, that he was the first who made 
voices accompany instruments, or devised the 
idea of a solo to be accompanied by subordinate 
voices in a quartet. 

The Mass No. 5 in C, not appearing in any 
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catalogue, enables us only to speculate on its date 
from internal evidence. It was composed, we 
think, for Salzburg, and at a more juvenile period 
than any of its predecessors. The instrumental 
score is for two violins, two trumpets, bass and 
organ. Mozart, in a letter to the Padre Martini, 
deprecated the frequent use of military trumpets 
in his masses, though obliged to use them because 
they titillated the archiepiscopal ears. If Mozart, 
who employed the trumpet so beautifully in his 
opera finales, bringing them in by degrees, ani- 
mating the music, and tipping the crescendos 
with a tongue of flame, could have revised in his 
mature life these trumpet parts, we think he must 
have remembered the archbishop with a smile. 
At the end of the first bars of the melodious, and, 
in the voice parts, beautifully written Kyrie, the 
trumpets enter with the well-known 



Meanwhile, it may not be out of place to state that there 
is no prospect of hearing Madame Viardot during the next 
season, and but very faint hopes of the appearance of 
Grisi : a Madame Medori, with more voice than still, is at 
present, supposed to be the substitute for the latter. 

The new scheme has been here merely incidentally 
alluded to, from the writer having seen the statement he 
has copied put forth by a generally well-informed pub- 
lication, and it is to be hoped that this probable failure will 
lead to a reconsideration of the plan, and an adoption of a 
more secure principle of action. 

Veknon. 
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To be continued. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATEE SCHEME. 

It may perhaps be in the recollection of some of the 
readers of The Musical Times, that on the announcement of 
the new plan for tenanting Her Majesty's Theatre for the 
ensuing season, the writer expressed his opinion adversely 
to the success of such a project carried into effect by the 
means proposed. Not that he had any personal objection 
to the plan — not that he wished to prejudice the cause — 
not but that he would have rejoiced for the sake of mu- 
sicians and their art, to have seen it in prosperous operation ; 
but that he saw no prospect of its maturity. The whole 
scheme appeared to have originated in a mistake : public 
patronage could not be expected upon the terms proposed — 
the machinery was of too exclusive a character to find 
favour in the sight of the " many-headed monster." 
A jointrstock company holding out no advantage to share- 
holders, but a very fair chance of a further demand upon 
their exchequer, was not the kind of thing for John Bull 
in 1852. The writer clearly saw this, and while cordially 
wishing success to the plon, could anticipate no other 
result than that of failure. 

Had the noblemen and gentlemen whose names appeared 
at the head of the prospectus wished to carry on the 
management, it would have been far better to have trusted 
to their own resources, especially as they intended to mo- 
nopolize the direction of the whole scheme : all the power, 
even to self- election, being vested in the proposed com- 
mittee. It is not therefore surprising to find in the 
columns of the Athenamm — a periodical generally of correct 
information — the following paragraph in the last Number 
for the year 1852 : — 

"Meanwhile, regarding our own rival Italian Operas the oracles 
are singularly silent. Persons not oracular assert that the proposal 
to conduct Her Majesty's Theatre on the Joint-stock principle has 
been responded to so coldly, that some other expedient must be 
resorted to if the theatre is to be open at all. Were the capital forth- 
coming, there are still to be met as difficulties want of singers and 
an exhausted repertory." 

The truth of the matter is, that one Italian opera appears 
to be as much as the aristocracy of England either can, or 
is willing to support ; and the establishment of the second 
appeared but the precursor to the failure of both. There 
is little doubt that if either could be earned on with spirit, 
few members either of the aristocracy or the general public 
would be disappointed at the end of the season of having 
been present as often as they wished. 



PERFORMANCE BY THE BLACKBURN CHORAL 
SOCIETY OF THE SACRED ORATORIO, 

" The Deliverance of Israel from Babylon" 

By JACKSON, of MASHAM. 

It has again become our pleasing duty to lay before our 
readers a notice of one of those great musical performances 
for which the town of Blackburn has of late become so 
celebrated. This took place on Thursday evening last, 
according to previous announcement, the oratorio selected 
for the occasion being Mr. Jackson's recent work, The 
Deliverance of Israel from Babylon, which was performed 
by the Blackburn Choral Society, in Park School, in this 
town. From the long and careful rehearsal which the 
composition had undergone, a rich treat was anticipated 
from the performance by the lovers of sacred music, in its 
highest and noblest sphere — the oratorio. The expect- 
ations formed, we feel assured, must have been amply 
realised by the result. A long list of influential patrons 
graced this, as other similar efforts of the society, which, 
since the year 1821, has made many an arduous struggle 
to bring out, with a sufficient degree of perfection, some of 
the noblest efforts of musical genius ; amongst others we 
may mention Acts and Galatea, Joshua, Samson, Israel in 
Egypt, Joseph, Te Devm, Alexander's Feast, The Creation, 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul, and, more recently, Handel's 
Deborah, and the Messiah ; the memorable performance of 
the first of these two latter, at the parish church in this 
town, on the 21st November, 1850, before an assemblage 
of 2,000 people, must still be fresh in the recollection of 
many of our readers. It is to the untiring zeal and ex- 
ertions of Mr. Clough, the indefatigable conductor of the 
Blackburn Choral Society, that the public are indebted for 
the production of so many of the best works of the great 
composers. This gentleman, amid the various require- 
ments incident upon a successful practice in the legal 
profession, has still found leisure to study deeply at those 
pure fountains of musical inspiration, the scores of Handel, 
and the works of other great musicians of later times, 
with a success which the recent performances, in which he 
has acted as conductor, will amply testify. 

Park School is in every respect well adapted for a 
musical performance of such magnitude as the one under 
notice. From its spaciousness, the school was erected by 
the Messrs. Pilkington, Brothers, for musical purposes, at 
a cost of about £5,000. The father of James Pilkington, 
Esq., M.P. for Blackburn, was for many years, and, 
indeed, up to the period of his death, the president of the 
Blackburn Choral Society. James Pilkington, Esq., has 
also, at his own expense, purchased the necessary instru- 
ments for a full brass band, which is at the present time 
under the able tuition of Mr. George Ellis, leader of the 
Blackburn Choral Society ; Mr. Pilkington has also pur- 
chased the necessary instruments for the formation and 
use of a wood and string band — including clarionets, oboes, 
flutes, bassoons, violins, violas, violoncellos, double basses, 
&c., &c. The orchestra is quite unique in its style, and 
is built on the same model as that of the Philharmonic 



